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THE BOLSHEVIK PERSECUTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


APTAIN Francis McCullagh, author of an in- 
teresting book, A Prisoner with the Reds, has 
just given us another, 7he Bolshevik Persecution of 
Christianity.* It is a sincere book which will provide 
some future historian of Bolshevism with invaluable 
material. For the last six years a thick veil has hidden 
Russia from the eyes of the outward world, a veil 
behind which it was known that unspeakable outrages 
were committed. Captain McCullagh lifts this veil 
for us, at least so far as the Churches are concerned, 
his book dealing exclusively with the Communist per- 
secution of Christianity, which can only be compared 
to the persecutions in the first centuries of the Christian 
era. Previous visits to Russia, knowledge of the people 
and their language have given the author a great 
advantage over those numerous excursionists to that 
unhappy country, whose ‘tours’ had been so skilfully- 
organised that they saw only what their hosts intended 
them to see and brought home glowing accounts of 
the Marxian Eden. The Methodist Bishop, whose 
participation in the Congress of the Red Church Cap- 
tain McCullagh describes, is an example of such inno- 
cent dupes. 

It is to be regretted that the author has not 
moderated some of his judgments, and he is particu- 
larly severe when speaking of the Russian Church. 
It is too early to bring in a final verdict against this 
Church or her Patriarch. - Many believe that the 
latter’s surrender was due not to cowardice, but to the 
desire of saving the Church; it is even thought that 
events have justified his policy and that the old 

1 John Murray, 18/-. 
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Church is strengthening whilst the Red Church is on 
the wane. The curtain has not yet been rung up on 
the last act of one of the most poignant dramas the 
world has ever witnessed, and until it has fallen upon 
this act, which is likely to surpass in horror all the 
others, would it not be better and certainly more 
generous to refrain from premature and hasty judg- 
ments and sweeping assertions? Russian Catholics 
will regret this lack of charity on the author’s part. 
Paraphrasing the noble words of Mgr. Fedorov they 
too, since they joined the Catholic Church, ‘saw their 
sole object in the reconciliation of their country with 
the Church, which they believe to be the true Church.’ 
Captain McCullagh champions the great cause of 
Christian Unity, in it only he sees the salvation of 
Christian civilisation. Yet, as Vladimir Soloviev says : 
‘Re-union of the Churches is an act of supreme 
charity,’ and it is only in such a spirit that this ques- 
tion can be approached. May we remind the author 
of the following passage in the late Pope’s prayer 
for the union of the Eastern Christians with Rome: 
‘Preserve us from all faults which might alienate them 
from us’? 

But the interest of the book is centred in the past, 
dealing with the trial of the Catholic clergy. Here, 
in sympathy with his subject, the author is at his best. 
It is impossible to do justice to those moving pages 
without a few quotations : 

Krylenko (the Prosecutor): Between the laws of the 
Soviet Republic and that other law you must make your 
choice. 

The Priest: In the conflict between these two laws I 
shall for ever follow the divine law and the law of the 
Church. 

Krylenko: Your religion—I spit on it, as I do on all 
religions: Orthodox, Jewish, Mohammedan and the rest! 
There is no law but the Soviet law, and by that law you 
must die. 
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The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity 


Some of those present, who were familiar with the New 
Testament, were strangely reminded by this last declaration 
of St. John (xix, 7): ‘We have a law and by our law He 
ought to die.’ 


In those gruesome surroundings, threugh weary 
hours of senseless questionings, insults and jeers, 
under the eyes of a hostile crowd greedily thirsting 
for their blood, the accused preserve all their calm 
dignity. One by one they give their answers, which 
ring with the deep consciousness of their right. They 
are fearless and, true sons of their great Mother—the 
Church Universal—seem to court martyrdom. 

The trial has ended, the sentence read and: 


‘ The final scene will not soon be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. The few Polish women who had suc- 
ceeded in gaining admission threw themselves on their 
knees with cries of horror and anguish which pierced th« 
stillness of that night . . . One aged Pole, who had been 
for many years Mgr. Cieplak’s servant, made frantic 
efforts to reach his master . . . He was roughly seized by 
several Red soldiers, while all the women were similarly 
treated . . . The prisoners were still on the platform and 
the Archbishop had turned towards the women and raised 
his hand in a last episcopal benediction: ‘‘ Benedicat vos 
Omnipotens Deus.’’ Then the soldiers closed in around 
the prisoners and hurried them from the court’. . . 


Dr. Walsh’s anxious vigil, and lastly the details of 
Mgr. Budkiewicz’s execution, as yet unpublished, but 
which the author has obtained from a good source : 


‘The method by which the murder was carried out was 
deliberately arranged with the object of making the mar- 
tyr die in as undignified a manner as possible. He was 
stripped naked and made to traverse a dark corridor lead- 
ing to another cellar, where an experienced executioner 
awaited him. On reaching the end of this corridor, Mgr. 
Budkiewicz found himself in a room which was suddenly 
lit up by a powerful electric light that made the unfortunate 
priest blink and stagger back. Before he had recovered 
himself, the executioner had shot him through the back of 
the head; and the bullet, coming out in the centre of the 
face, had rendered it unrecognisable.’ 
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Archbishop Cieplak is still in prison, as well as all 
the other priests. He is said to be very ill, whilst 
another of the prisoners, Mgr. Maletzky, has had a 
paralytic stroke, and one of the young priests has lost 
his reason. 

Antichrist has risen against Christ, and though in 
Russia he has gained a temporary success, can we 
have any doubt as to who will win the final victory? 

The gates of hell will never prevail against the 
Church built on the Rock; the blood of her martyrs 
bears witness to that truth. 


O. BENNIGSEN. 
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THE NEW CURE FOR RELIGION 


HE old, far-fetched notion of religion, which 

commended itself for so long to the rude intelli- 
gence of our ancestors, has fortunately given way, in 
our own time, to a more reasonable understanding of 
it. We find it difficult to think ourselves back into that 
complexion of mind, which conceived of religious 
truth as a body of philosophical statements and alleged 
historical facts; as, that grace was or was not indefec- 
tible, that it was Paul and not another who wrote to 
the Ephesians, and the like. Had such facts been 
demonstrable, is it not certain that in so many cen- 
turies of earnest controversy the common judgment 
of mankind must have resolved the question with ‘aye’ 
or ‘no’ long before this? And could it be credibly 
maintained that it might be a man’s duty to resign his 
benefice, forgo the comradeship of his friends, and 
find himself a new way of living, merely because he 
had revised his notions about certain doctrinal points, 
without abating anything of his general zeal for 
righteousness? The wonder is, assuredly, not that we 
should have come to think otherwise, but that so 
defective an apprehension of religious truth should 
have so long dominated the superstitious fancy of 
human kind. 

In these latter days, men of emancipated intelli- 
gence have set before us a view of the whole question 
better accommodated to the enlightenment of our 
times. We are now assured that religion is nothing 
more or less than an attitude of the mind, or rather 
not of the mind only but of the whole being, towards 
it matters not what. We have learned to appreciate 
the truth that all religiously-minded persons, to what- 
ever sect or philosophy they have given in their names, 
are all in the last resort at one. Each will have made 
his own guesses about the nature of things; and each 
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will be prone (such is the frailty of the philosophical 
temper) to fancy that his own guesses are true for 
others besides himself, and valid outside the sphere 
of his own judgment. It is the office of reason to curb 
these hankerings after dogmatism, and to remind us 
that only one question about religion really signifies, 
to wit, whether a man is religiously-minded or no. If 
he be, what matters it whether he worships a whole 
pantheon of deities, or denies the existence of any? 
He is still a religious person; and no amount of argu- 
ment gro and con will make him the more or the less 
so. We can have no certainty about what lies outside 
the reach of our scientific appliances for learning; 
what is beyond the observation of sense, what rules 
the chances of history, what awaits us (if anything 
awaits us) beyond the grave—all these questions are 
of inferior dignity and secondary interest. There is 
only one fact about religion, and that fact is that some 
men are, and some are not religious. 

But when we have admitted (because candour ob- 
liges us to admit) that the true essence of religion is 
to be found not in a series of supposed external facts, 
but in a subjective attitude, a difficulty presents itself 
which it needs no very penetrating ingenuity to fore- 
cast. Granted that this religious feeling exists, which 
is so beneficial to the humane conduct of life, so grati- 
fying (in certain moods, at any rate) to the emotions, 
and according to some so essentially noble a part of 
our nature, how is it that it is so unequally shared 
among the human race? That this man should be 
better endowed with physical graces than his fellow, 
should have a more penetrating intellect or a better 
ear for music, is an inequality we have grown accus- 
tomed to, content to remind ourselves that Fortune is 
a capricious goddess. But what are we to say when 
we find that this amiable gift of religiousness, so use- 
ful and so attractive, especially in the female sex, is 
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dealt out with an even more sparing hand, so that, put 
the best face on the matter we may, the possession of 
it is still not the rule, but rather the exception? Few 
thoughtful persons can be strangers to this kind of 
doubt. 

But the same considerations, until recently, gave 
rise to a further and a more serious embarrassment. 
Not only was it apparently impossible for those to 
acquire this sense of religion who were not naturally 
gifted with it, but it seemed similarly impossible for 
one who had been so gifted to be rid, if he would, of 
his encumbrance. For it would be affectation to pre- 
tend that there are not many circumstances in which 
the sense of religion may be a handicap to a man’s 
activities—as, when he wishes to amass a respectable 
fortune in the competition of the open market, when 
he would write books that are to be taken seriously by 
the learned world, and so forth. In such a situation a 
man was powerless: it was often observed, too, by 
those who had given themselves up to an irregular 
course of living, that even in the midst of their plea- 
sures they felt some twinges from the survival in them 
of a conscience for which they had no further use— 
amari aliquid, quod in ipsis floribus angeret. What a 
strange commentary it seemed upon the limited 
capacities of man! In almost every other field, science 
had given us the mastery: to avoid the occurrence or 
obviate the consequences of disease we could numb, 
atrophy, amputate or trepan almost every part of our 
bodies; yet for these obstinate questionings of the 
religious temperaments there was no alleviation and 
no remedy. 

Some attempt had indeed been made by our psy- 
chologists to deal with the religious phenomenon as a 
morbid affection of our nervous complexions; and it 
was hoped that when the roots of the disability were 
traced to some sudden shock or forgotten accident of 
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childhood, the patient could be weaned away from his 
religiousness by being encouraged to transfer his 
attention to healthier exercises of the mind. But the 
cures which these psychological doctors claimed were 
at best only occasional and partial; and there was the 
perpetual danger of unforeseen and unreasonable re- 
lapse. We have ourselves known the case of an unfor- 
tunate young gentleman who, in the very hour when 
he was about to negotiate a most successful stroke of 
business, was suddenly revisited by those religious 
qualms he hoped to have outlived, and found himself 
incapable of profiting by an opportunity which was not 
likely to be, and in fact was not, repeated. The story 
is but one among a thousand melancholy instances. 
It is, then, a timely gift that Doctor Mahu has 
brought us in his recent discovery that the seat of 
religious feelings lies not only in an ascertainable, 
but in an accessible part of our bodily constitution. 
We do not propose here to give any exact statement 
as to the position in which this long unnoticed gland 
is situated, or the means which are available for its 
treatment. Nothing is more undesirable than that un- 
qualified persons should undertake the management 
of this business; a matter so important is far better 
left in the hands of the Mahu Institute. But we think 
it no indiscretion to state that the gland in question 
can be extracted, when it is present, by an operation 
no more painful than the drawing of a tooth, and 
introduced, where it is absent, by a course of treatment 
which only inconveniences the patient for a matter of 
two months. As Dr. Mahu has wittily observed, i/ 
faut souffrir pour étre bon; but the sacrifice of a little 
leisure and comfort is surely not unreasonable in com- 
parison with the very considerable benefit which (for 
those so minded) the system confers. The only draw- 
back to the operation as at present practised is that, 
although the conscience artificially introduced can be 
10 
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extracted again without the least difficulty, the con- 
science once extracted can never be replaced. Patients, 
therefore, who apply for the excision of the gland will 
be well advised to weigh carefully beforehand what is, 
as far as our present knowledge carries us, an irre- 
vocable step. 

It was but reasonable to anticipate that so important 
a discovery would be followed by hasty demands, from 
one quarter or another, for legislative action. In spite 
of a vigorous opposition, notably from the Bishop of 
Barchester in the Upper and from Mr. Archdeacon 
Fearless in the Lower House, Convocation passed a 
resolution last month praying His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to ‘make this important discovery, so fraught 
with opportunity and with peril, the subject of their 
speedy and earnest consideration.’ The motion pro- 
posed by Dr. Pottinger, that Convocation should ap- 
peal for the compulsory introduction of the gland into 
all children whom nature had not provided with it, at 
the same time and under the same penalties with vac- 
cination, was summarily rejected. It was very power- 
fully argued by Mr. Butterforth, in opposition, that 
this forcible indoctrination with religious principles 
at an age when the subject of the experiment would 
be incapable of co-operation, would deprive these 
children of the opportunity they would otherwise en- 
joy, later in life, of submitting to the process by their 
own free choice. No one will doubt the sincerity of 
Dr. Pottinger’s convictions; but his attitude on this 
occasion was, it must be confessed, unduly combative ; 
and we cannot believe that the publication of his 
pamphlet, ‘England englanded,’ will cause the public 
to entertain a higher idea of his character for prudence 
and for good taste. 

A more lively discussion was aroused by Mr. Stole- 
by’s amendment, which would have the performance 
of the contrary operation, the removal, namely, of the 
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glans Mahui, made illegal. This, he maintained, was 
tantamount to a kind of suicide, an affirmation which 
he supported by a good deal of theological rhetoric, 
very repugnant to the spirit of our times. Dr. Dodgely 
replied in a very pretty speech, merrily asking Mr. 
Stoleby /f he would make Calvinists of us all willy- 
nilly? And was it his will to confirm us all in good- 
ness by means of the civil authority? Mr. Archdeacon 
Lomax then proposing that at least the House should 
put on record its detestation of the practise so alluded 
to, Dr. Dodgeley was up again, and proposed that the 
resolution should read as follows: That this House 
strongly deprecates the excision of the glans Mahui, 
unless very exceptional circumstances make the step 
necessary. There were, he said, certain persons, for- 
tunately in this country not numerous, who suffered 
from what the old authors called Scrupulosity, that is, 
an extreme morbid timorousness of conscience, such 
as made the lightest irregularity seem to them to have 
been sinful. For these people, he said, it was better 
that the gland should be removed altogether, than that 
they should run the risk of being put into a strait- 
waistcoat as Muggletonian fanatics. But upon a vote 
being taken, it proved that a majority of the House 
favoured Mr. Archdeacon Lomax’s proposal without 
any qualifying clause, and it was accordingly put on 
record; which in a company of Churchmen is a thing 
not to be surprised at. 

The recommendation to His Majesty’s Government, 
drafted by their Lordships in the Uppes House, will 
more naturally challenge attention. The full text of 
it runs as follows : ‘While on the one hand we heartily 
welcome Dr. Mahu’s discovery, and recognise in it a 
signal confirmation of those basic truths upon which 
Christianity rests, at the same time we are of opinion 
that the indiscriminate use of the opportunities for 
good and evil thus put in our midst may easily be of 
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more harm than benefit. Grave issues are concerned, 
and we feel that we should not be doing our duty as 
the leaders of the Church if we did not call attention, 
in no uncertain tones, to the importance of them. 
While it is entirely fitting that men and women of 
mature judgment and duly qualified experience should 
decide for themselves, earnestly and prayerfully, 
whether the presence or the absence of the glans 
Mahui will be more fruitful for good in their lives, 
it is quite another thing that young people, swayed 
as young people too often are by the fashion of the 
moment, should take any irrevocable step at the bid- 
ding of their own caprice and upon their own responsi- 
bility. It is not, then, the use of Dr. Mahu’s treat- 
ment, but its abuse, that we respectfully venture to 
call in question. In view of these facts, we would urge 
His Majesty’s Government to make this important 
discovery, so fraught with opportunity and with peril, 
the subject of their speedy and earnest consideration.’ 

Frankly, we think their Lordships have made a 
mistake. Englishmen value the civil and religious 
liberty so hardly won for them by Magna Charta and 
the Act of Protestant Succession; and they will not 
readily barter that liberty for the despotic government 
of any body of ecclesiastics, however learned and how- 
ever well-intentioned. We are glad to find that the 
names of two enlightened prelates, the Bishops of 
Barchester and of Much Wenlock, are absent from the 
list of signatories. We are fully in agreement with 
their Lordships that the indiscriminate use of Dr. 
Mahu’s treatment may lead to abuses. But it is man’s 
privilege as a free agent to learn from his mistakes; 
if rash counsel should prevail at first, right feeling 
will re-assert itself; and it is better that a few should 
learn the lesson of liberty to their cost, than that the 
whole nation should be subjected for one moment to 
the execrable odium of a tyranny. 
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It was equally inevitable that our Jacobin agitators 
should interpose in the contrary sense. A resolution 
lately put forward by certain of these gentlemen pro- 
poses that all infants indiscriminately should be made 
the subject of an inspection within six weeks of their 
birth, and the glans Mahui be forthwith removed from 
all in whom any traces of it are to be discovered. They 
support this policy of a new Massacre of the Innocents 
by the specious plea that those at least who were born 
without the gland will be in a position to have it intro- 
duced later in life, in the improbable event of their 
wishing to do so. The gland, says one of their more 
reckless spokesmen, must be considered as a morbid 
growth, and its removal be regretted no more than 
that of a tonsil or an adenoid. We are sorry that these 
gentlemen should be content to make merry over a 
matter upon which many of our fellow-countrymen 
feel deeply. 

No one, it seems, has called in question the value 
of Dr. Mahu’s discovery except the apologists of the 
Papistical body, who make light of the whole subject. 
They even profess to have perverted to their own 
abominable errors a young man that had, but three 
weeks earlier, had his religion extracted by Dr. Mahu 
for good and all. Which Dr. Mahu hearing of, very 
prettily retorted that it confirmed what he had always 
believed, viz. that the superstitions of the Papists had 
nothing at all to do with true religion. 

For ourselves, we are content to think that the 
benefits derived from Dr. Mahu’s discovery will be 
considerable. It has been frequently observed, for 
example, that the young and marriageable females of 
our day, whose taste runs to liberty, short hair, and 
the following of gymnastic pursuits, do not exercise 
the same attraction over young men as they did for- 
merly, or at least do not invite them as powerfully to 
the ordered tranquillity of the married state. The 
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proposition may sound fantastic, but for ourselves we 
have always inclined to the belief that it is in the 
irreligiousness of our modern young ladies that the 
fault lies. Cupid is not slow to lurk between the pages 
of a prayer-book: there is something, at least about 
the external observances of religion, that is a natural 
ornament to the female sex, as the scent is to the 
flower. It would not come amiss, we think, if some of 
these young ladies should submit themselves to Dr. 
Mahu’s treatment, in the hope of securing for them- 
selves eligible partners and a prospect of assured 
matrimonial felicity. 

The introduction of the gland would, it is clear, be 
of still greater advantage to the indigent poor. It is 
but fitting, surely, that those who are less well 
equipped with worldly goods than their neighbours 
should find relief and compensation for the inequality 
in the practise of some kind of religion. It is not 
infrequently to be bbserved that the accession of 
wealth will kill a man’s taste for religion, while it 
increases his opportunities for gratifying his other 
humane emotions. But the poor have few resources 
of art, music, or literature open to them, and commonly 
little skill to appreciate such advantages if they had 
them. Whereas the religious emotion is of the simp- 
lest possible kind, and needs no trained palate to 
relish the smack of it. It is, consequently, all the 
more to be regretted that our modern enlightenment 
should have affected not the rich only but the poor 
with a kind of queasiness for these crude flavours of 
religion; and, since the operation is still somewhat 
costly to be performed, we think that some charitable 
person, who should be disposed to devote something 
of his fortune to the needs of the indigent, might well 
found an endowment by which the poor could avail 
themselves of Dr. Mahu’s treatment gratis. We mean, 
of course, by way of introducting the gland where it 
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is absent: to remove it where it is present would be 
clearly undesirable in the case of those whom an in- 
feriority of station in life naturally disposes towards 
Jacobinism and the impiety which it accompanies or 
begets. 

There is an infinity of other situations (had we time 
to mention them all in detail) where it would be con- 
venient if the sense of religion could be supplied to 
one who has it not. Is it not confessedly a more urgent 
question than ever, what to do with our younger sons? 
And are we not at the same time constantly assured 
that there is a difficulty in recruiting the ranks of the 
clergy, more especially from among the cultivated and 
the leisured classes? Surely it is evident that the two 
problems provide an answer for one another, if only 
our younger sons will go to the trouble of having the 
gland introduced. It is true that some expense is in- 
volved, but the outlay in this case would more than 
justify itself in the long run. But the generality of 
men would doubtless prefer to get through their youth 
and early manhood unimpeded by any such scruples 
as might allay their pleasures or thwart their ambi- 
tions, and submit to Dr. Mahu’s operation at some 
time after their fortieth year, when (other delights 
palling upon them by this time) they desired to live 
out the rest of their days in that mellowness of old 
age to which a chastened sense of religion so power- 
fully contributes. 

Meanwhile, the advantages of the contrary opera- 
tion are so evident as scarce to be worth insisting upon. 
What a vast deal of perplexity there is in our lives, 
whether in matters of practical conduct or of abstract 
speculation, which is born of the effort to reconcile 
this fact which has come to our knowledge, or this 
act which we intend to perform, with our notions of 
religious truth or duty! We are, as it were, compelled 
to sit out a long musical entertainment, which is so 
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full of discord that it offends the ear at every point. 
Who, at such a concert, would not willingly lose his 
ear for music, if the loss of it would make him insen- 
sible to the jarring of the instruments upon his senses? 
And how much more will it be of advantage, in the 
general conduct of our lives, to be able to extirpate in 
ourselves that fastidiousness which religion begets in 
us! If we are not mistaken, there will be a rush from 
all sides to the Mahu Institute, when the possibility of 
this emancipation is properly understood by the pub- 
lic. Few except those to whom religion is profession- 
ally necessary will shrink, we fancy, from the oper- 
ation, provided only that they have money enough to 
defray the cost of it. And let it not be thought an 
inconsistency, that the same man should pay Dr. Mahu 
to obliterate his own sense of religion, and at the same 
time pay him to instil a sense of religion into his 
poorer neighbours. For it cannot have escaped ob- 
servation, that when charitable subscriptions are set 
on foot for the purpose of building churches in the 
poorer districts of our great cities, a good half of the 
benefactions come from those who rarely set foot in 
a church themselves above once in a twelvemonth. 
How readily, hitherto, have we excused ourselves, in 
avoiding any religious duty which seemed incumbent 
upon our position or station in life, upon the plea that 
our physician discountenanced the performance of it! 
Henceforth, we shall be able to reply to all such ap- 
peals by proclaiming that we have a medical certificate 
of irreligiousness. How often we have suffered under 
pious homilies, delivered to us by ministers of religion 
or by spinster relations, appealing to our better feel- 
ings! For the future, we shall be able to give these 
expostulators a ready answer : ‘Alas! Sir (or Madam), 
you speak too late! A fortnight ago I had that in me 
which might have responded to your appeal. Now it 
is within me no longer; it is at the Mahu Institute, 
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preserved (they tell me) in spirits of wine. To it you 
may, more fruitfully, address your admonitions—not 
to this conscienceless torso which has survived the 
amputation.’ The most inveterate of moralists might 
well be checked on meeting with so singular a re- 
joinder. 

A very horrid doubt has been proposed by Mr. 
Clump: Whether the total extirpation of religious 
feeling will not rob our unlawful pleasures of a great 
part of their pleasurableness? For, says he, it is very 
manifest to all that an urchin at school will smoke 
tobacco as long as his usher forbids it: not deriving 
any comfort therefrom, but rather the contrary: yet, 
so powerfully is the love of disobedience ingrained in 
all of us, that he will take pleasure therein. So it is, 
says the learned author, with acts forbidden by the 
moral law; if we lacked conscience altogether, such 
acts would lose a great part of their relish for us, and 
we should be little better than the brute beasts. Mr. 
Clump’s contentions have hitherto restrained many 
persons from applying to Dr. Mahu for treatment; 
but for ourselves, with all respect, we think his appre- 
hensions to be visionary. If the whole human race 
were to lose its glans Mahui, there is indeed reason 
to fear that they would be well grounded; but this, 
as we have already shown, is little likely to happen. 
So long, then, as any considerable part of our fellow- 
countrymen go about the world fully-glanded, there 
will always be enough public reprobation of wicked- 
ness to impart the necessary tang of guilt to our 
irregularities: not even blasphemy itself, we take it, 
will altogether lose its attraction for us, so long as 
there are pious ears to be shocked. 

In conclusion, we may observe that, whatever use 
is made by whatever proportion of mankind of Dr. 
Mahu’s treatment, the fact of his discovery will have 
great advantages for the cause of religion in general. 
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Hypocrisy can flourish no longer, when it needs noth- 
ing more than a radiographical inspection of a man’s 
anatomy to determine whether he be truly religious or 
no. Persons who are applying for positions as private 
tutors, nursery governesses, etc., will no longer need 
to carry with them a whole sheaf of references, when 
they bear their testimonials of good conduct stamped 
upon their own persons. And, finally, the whole pro- 
blem of re-union between the various Christian bodies 
will be solved once and for all. No one, we fancy, 
will be un-Christian enough to find fault with the be- 
liefs or the practices of another that is as completely 
glanded as himself. Henceforth, for all Christians, 
there will be a single gland of fellowship in which all 
religious persons (probably not very numerous in all) 
will be at last visibly united. Dr. Mahu is too modest 
a man to claim for himself the title of a religious 
reformer: yet history has her crowns for the unpre- 
tending, and the candid critic must not be suspected 
of extravagance when he prognosticates, with all the 
certainty of which such human prophecies are capable, 
that this fearless discoverer will go down to posterity 
with Wycliffe and Luther, with Hume and Voltaire, 
as one of the great liberators of mankind. 


Ronatp A. Knox. 
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DR. JOHNSON’S FIRST BOOK 


r I NHE present writer’s earliest recollections are of 
an old-fashioned square of solid, red-brick, 
Georgian houses, all long since ‘improved’ off the 
face of the earth. From the windows of his home, he 
could see on the front of an adjoining dwelling a 

stone tablet which bore the legend: 

HERE EDMUND HECTOR WAS THE HOST 
AND 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 
THE GUEST. 


This Edmund Hector was a Lichfield man who 
practised 1 in Birmingham as a surgeon from about the 
year 1731,’ and whose praises in graceful Latinity 
may yet be read on a monument in the church of St. 
Philip in that city. His sister was Dr. Johnson’s first 
love; Boswell saw her fifty years later, ‘a clergyman’s 
widow, advanced in age, a genteel woman, very agree- 
able and well-bred.”* Hector had been the Doctor’s 
school-mate in the early Lichfield days, and almost 
all we know of that period of Johnson’s life we learn 
from the good surgeon’s reminiscences. He it is who 
has told us of Johnson’s predominance over the other 
boys, the submission and deference with which they 
treated him, how he would help his favourites in their 
lessons, how he seemed to learn by intuition, how he 
never forgot anything he either heard or read. 

When, as a youth of twenty-three, Johnson drifted 
to Birmingham, it was by Hector’s invitation. John- 
son was then poor, unknown, very forlorn. His sole 
employment so far had been that of usher in a boys’ 


*Memorials of the Old Square, Birmingham. Hill and 


Dent, Birmingham, 1897. 
?Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. London, 1860. Page 488. 
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Dr. Johnson’s First Book 


school, a life to him of most painful and irksome 
drudgery, ‘as unvaried’ (he said) ‘as the note of the 
cuckoo.’ Thomas Carlyle has described him at that 
time as proud and poor, his toes through his shoes, 
with little meat, and less hope—‘a truculent, raw- 
boned figure, stoically shut up, silently enduring in a 
world of blackest gloom.’* Hector, and his friend 
Warren, the only Birmingham bookseller of the time, 
tried to get literary work for him, and for a while he 
wrote for Warren’s newspaper. Then one day there 
came to him the idea of his first book. He had once 
when at Oxford seen in the library of Pembroke Col- 
lege a book of travels in Abyssinia by a Portuguese 
Jesuit named Lobo, which had interested him. He 
would translate it into English, edit and abridge it, 
and perhaps it might find favour with the public and 
bring some profit to himself. No copy of it could be 
found in Birmingham, so he borrowed one from his 
college, and—though very ill at the time—began his 
projected work. 

His first book was written in curious fashion. John- 
son lay in bed, the great quarto propped up before 
him. Ata table at his side sat Mr. Hector. Johnson 
dictated and Hector wrote. The latter, as they were 
written, carried the sheets to an obscure printer named 
Osborn, and corrected the proofs, Johnson scarce 
glancing at them himself. A copy of the first edition 
of 1735 now lies before us. Although produced, as 
we know, in Birmingham, it purports to be ‘ Printed 
for A. Bettesworth and C. Hitch at the Red Lyon in 
Paternoster Row.’ The type is clear and good, the 
title-page printed in two colours; the head and tail 
pieces of the chapters, and the initial-letters, are ex- 
tremely quaint; the pages some four hundred in num- 
ber, the size octavo. For his labour and the vigorous 

* Carlyle’s Works, Essays and Miscellanies, Vol. IV. Lon- 
don, 1872. 
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exertions of his mind, Johnson received the princely 
sum of five guineas! 


The Portuguese missionary, Jerome Lobo, S.J., 
who flourished from 1593 to 1678, arrived in Abys- 
sinia with eight or nine companions in the year 1625. 
For a decade he travelled about as Superior of the 
Jesuit missions, keeping his eyes open and noting 
down valuable facts about the land, the people, and 
the Nile. Then death snatched away the Emperor 
who protected him, and he had to fly the country. He 
betook himself to India, was ship-wrecked off Natal, 
captured by pirates, and finally reached Lisbon to 
write his memoirs, which have never been printed and 
are said still to exist there. Years afterwards, a cer- 
tain Abbé Le Grand, an ex-Oratorian who has written 
an interesting History of the Divorce of Henry VIII 
(in which he defends Sander and refutes Bishop Bur- 
net), became Secretary to the French Embassy in 
Portugal. He happened to see Lobo’s manuscript, 
translated it into French, published it in quarto at 
Paris in 1728, and added to the work fifteen learned 
dissertations of his own on the history and religion of 
Abyssinia, on the Queen of Sheba, on Prester John, 
an the navigation of King Solomon’s fleet, and so 
forth. This was the book that attracted Johnson’s 
attention at Pembroke College, and which he ren- 
dered into English in the manner we have described. 

Johnson’s Preface is very characteristic and in his 
best manner, brilliant and energetic in expression. 
Boswell gives us several extracts from it, which he 
tells us delighted the critical sagacity of Edmund 
Burke. Johnson speaks highly of Lobo, who in his 
modest and unaffected narrative seemed to him to 
have copied Nature from the life, and to have con- 
sulted not his imagination, but his senses. Here are 
scientific investigations, not incredible travellers’ 
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Dr. Johnson’s First Book 


tales. Here one meets ‘no Basilisks that destroy with 
their eyes, no crocodiles that devour their prey with 
tears. He apologises for his compression of the 
original, frankly owns that he has taken great liber- 
ties with the text, and styles his work rather an 
Epitome than a Translation. 


Abyssinia, when Lobo entered it, had been for cen- 
turies enslaved by the Monophysite heresy. Dom- 
inican and other missionaries had at intervals during 
the Middle Ages penetrated its fastnesses, only to be 
driven out or put to death. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the Jesuits made a fresh attempt, which Lobo 
describes. Then once more the executioner did his 
work, the curtains of darkness fell, and Abyssinian 
Christianity had no further contact with Rome until 
almost our own time. The French physician Poncet 
(whose memoirs Lobo adds to and incorporates with 
his own) was the only European to visit Abyssinia 
until Bruce went there in 1769. 

Lobo had a hard and dangerous time of it, his im- 
mediate predecessors had been murdered, he himself 
was wounded and imprisoned before he could settle 
in the country. At intervals he was bitten by serpents, 
poisoned by the people, and narrowly escaped being 
burned alive. But he never lost courage, laboured 
without ceasing to bring Abyssinia into Catholic unity, 
and throughout quietly continued his scientific investi- 
gations. They are admirably summarised in a notice 
of Johnson’s book which came out soon after its ap- 
pearance.‘ Lobo’s work teemed with important matter, 
and was long the primary authority on Abyssinia. He 
describes the boundaries and provinces of that 
country as they were when he visited it, its diversity 
of nationalities and religions, its laws, customs, 

* Monthly Review. First Series. August, 1787. Vol. 77, 
page 131. 
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climates and agriculture. Its Christianity, disfigured 
by superstition and overladen with ceremonies bor- 
rowed from Judaism, is set forth in great detail. 
Chapters are devoted to the flora and fauna, the mar- 
riage customs, the coinage, the mercantile systems. 
But the fullest and most valuable section is that which 
deals with the sources, windings, cataracts and inun- 
dations of the Nile, and which very largely added to 
the existing stock of knowledge of that wondrous 
stream ‘in whose choice it is to bless men with abund- 
ance, or to deprive them of the necessaries of life.’ 

Johnson’s adaptation had a momentary success. But 
in the course of years it became forgotten. His name 
was not on its title-page, and in the days of his cele- 
brity and fame few connected it with him. When Sir 
John Hawkins in 1787 published his collected edition 
of Johnson’s Works in eleven volumes, it was not 
included. Nor is it to be found in the three sup- 
plemental volumes added by Stockdale during the 
year following. However, in 1789 a new edition of 
this first work of Johnson’s pen (a book of which he 
had in conversation with his friends often avowed 
himself the author) was brought out by a certain 
George Gleig, of Stirling.’ Gleig was then a quite 
unknown young clergyman, but he became in after 
years Bishop of Brechin and Primus of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and was in 1793 editor of the third 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The hour 
of publication was singularly opportune. England 
just then rang with the fame and adventures of James 
Bruce, the great Abyssinian traveller, his exploits and 
his marvellous tales, at first received with much scep- 
ticism and incredulity, but later on proved and veri- 
fied up to the hilt. His Travels to Discover the Source 

5A Voyage to Abyssinia, etc. With other Tracts not pub 
lished by Hawkins or Stockdale. London and Edinburgh, 
1789. 
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of the Nile had not yet been issued, but he was the 
central lion of every literary and social salon. He had 
succeeded in thoroughly exciting the curiosity of the 
English people with regard to Abyssinia. For the 
moment, a re-issue of Johnson’s old book (this time 
with the author’s name upon its cover) might do some- 
thing to gratify it. The venture was successful, and 
the Monthly Review thought ‘the literary world in- 
debted to Mr. Gleig’ for his production. When Bos- 
well’s immortal Life appeared in 1791, the whole 
story of the writing of Johnson’s first work was made 
known, and his authorship vindicated beyond a doubt. 
The information was acquired at first hand from Mr. 
Hector. The book was subsequently included by 
Pinkerton in his celebrated collection of Travels.‘ 
And there has been within recent years a reprint in a 
popular series. 


Dr. Johnson never quite forgot his first interest in 
Abyssinia. His youthful study of its history and 
manners was, Boswell thought, the remote occasion of 
his making that country the scene of his philosophical 
romance of Rasselas. Indeed the very name of ‘ Ras- 
selas Christos’ is that of a noted Abyssinian general 
who figures in Lobo’s pages. And possibly Johnson 
was influenced by Lobo’s work in other and higher 
directions. For the Catholic religion is seen in Lobo’s 
Travels in a very attractive light, its missionaries are 
zealous for their faith, happy in their setting forth of 
its doctrines and practice. Was it not perhaps be- 
cause of his early association with Lobo, that Dr. 
Johnson. became throughout his life distinguished 
above all his contemporaries for his kindly, apprecia- 
tive, and intelligent attitude towards Catholicism? 


*A General Collection of Voyages and Travels. By John 
Pinkerton. London, 1814. Vol. XV, Section I. 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 
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ANGELO AMBROGINI OF MONTEPULCIANO, 
1454—1494 


OLIZIANO alone of the Medicean Academy has 

lived into modern times for reasons with which 
he would not be wholly content; for though the first 
of the Classicists to use his genius on behalf of his 
own tongue, he regarded his editions of the Classics 
as more important, as, indeed, in themselves they 
were. Fortunately, like his patron and intimate 
Lorenzo, Poliziano was very modern, also he was a 
born poet, and his easy Greek and Latin made these 
languages live. His work was no mere imitation of 
Horace in verse or Livy in prose; he was so saturated 
in the classical learning and yet so wholly modern 
that he really embodied the spirit of antiquity in a 
living person, singularly unlike the higher and dryer 
scholars of his own and succeeding times. It is pos- 
sible to have a vast erudition and yet to lack the spirit 
of the old world, and it is possible to miss the highest 
scholarship and yet to have a mind informed with 
antiquity. Poliziano was certainly not the greatest 
scholar of the Renaissance, but he was the most 
original and the most brilliant interpreter of the 
ancient to the modern world. 

Erasmus, a far more profound scholar and thinker 
and human withal, regarded Poliziano’s scholarship 
as inaccurate; but his conscientiousness is apparent 
in his collating and editing of /ustinian’s Pandects 
from the Pisan MS., a gigantic undertaking, in which 
he never resorted to emendations unless the text 
seemed hopeless. Some of his best Latin work was 
written by way of preface to the classical authors 
about which, as Professor of Greek and Latin at Flor- 
ence, he gave public lectures. Such were the Manto, 
preface to the Aeneid, and Rusticus, preface to the 
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Angelo Ambrogini of Montelpulciano, 1454—1494 


Georgics. It is possible that this system gave to Eras- 
mus his idea of writing his far more famous and more 
controversial prefaces. 

Poliziano’s Greek verses to Alessandra, the daughter 
of the portentously respectable Secretary to the Eight, 
B. Scala, a nice girl who rejected him in favour of 
the Greek Marullo, and his extremely scurrilous Latin 
verses to his successful rival, whom he calls Mabilius, 
are well known. More pleasing and indeed very 
beautiful are his lines to Violets, the couplets on two 
boys and a sonnet to a young man Chrysocomus 
(otherwise unknown). Their interest again lies in the 
fact of their modernity; there is no slavish copying of 
antiquity in idea or matter, the golden haired 1s a 
Florentine youth, not a ghost of Hellas. 

For us, however, Poliziano’s achievements in 
[talian form the chief interest in his literary life, and 
he seems to bridge over the gap between Petrarch and 
Ariosto. In learning and in poetic gifts he was equally 
endowed, and if his intellectual vigour had been 
stronger and his spiritual sense had been proportion- 
ate to his aesthetic, Italy would have another very 
great poet. J. A. Symonds well says that his work is 
marred by a defect of temperament; but so is 
Symonds’s own, and both in these over strenuous days 
owe much of their charm to the absence of any motive 
but that of beauty of form. Too much modern poetry 
is full of some moral or immoral purpose, and be- 
comes mere propaganda. Poliziano let himself go in 
sheer enjoyment of form: he had left the Middle 
Ages so far behind that their severe and earnest tone 
was lost to him, or, more accurately, he was never 
aware of it. He acquired the cream of the learning of 
his own learned century, a century which passionately 
desired knowledge which would in time restore the 
golden age. The Italians of the Renaissance sought 
salvation in letters, art and architecture: the states- 
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men of recent years in a world of material comfort for 
all, or for as many as can be accommodated without 
overcrowding. Pagan for pagan conception, the 
Italian is nobler. Nevertheless, the idea of a good 
time coming is the unfading dream of humanity, which 
prefers to wander in the wilderness instead of resting 
in the green pastures by the waters of life. 

The only work which we propose to consider at any 
length is the Orfeo, for it is certainly from this play 
that Poliziano is best known. It is the shortest drama- 
tic piece of merit which we possess; the subject is 
eminently capable of dramatic effect, and Poliziano 
was the man to clothe his theme in the most elegant 
form. It was probably written in 1472, when Cardinal 
T. Gonzaga returned in triumph from Bologna to 
Mantua, and it must have been played before his 
death in 1483. We know from Poliziano’s letter which 
accompanied his play to Carlo Canale, the husband of 
Vanozza, that it was written at the Cardinal’s request. 
Poliziano wrote it all in two days and in the midst of 
many distractions. 

Orpheus was manifestly the proper hero of the Re- 
naissance, a type of Italy, for the second time the 
civiliser of Europe, who dared to invade Hades and 
in some sort softened the outer barbarians. It were 
probably pressing the metaphor too far to see in the 
destruction of Orpheus by the Maenads a picture of 
the not distant doom of Italy. That was surely far 
from Poliziano’s thoughts when the Medici were at 
their zenith, though no doubt some forewarning of it 
haunted his death-bed. Orpheus, the master of the 
sweet lyre, was none other than Poliziano himself, the 
master of the Medicean circle, and Carducci says that 
the sentiments of Orpheus are easily connected with 
the known personality of the scholar. 

It is all the pity in the world that the musical ac- 
companiment has been lost, for it is essentially a 
28 
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musical play and the earliest example. Let us think 
of a modern musical play and consider its plot and 
aspect as a drama. Surely, any true unity of purpose 
is wanting; without the music it would be nothing, 
though it might show many touches of human feeling. 
If Poliziano thought that he was writing a tragedy he 
certainly failed, but it is clear that such was not his 
intention and he was temperamentally incapable of 
attempting it: he left us instead a classical musical 
play without unity of plot but of almost faultless form. 
Poliziano was tied to musical effect throughout. The 
song of Orpheus at the gates of Hades is an out- 
pouring of true poetry with an increasing swell to 
keep pace with the music; the difference between 
Pluto’s grimness and Proserpine’s sympathy is good; 
there is some feeling in Eurydice’s farewell cry, and 
all through there exists a subtle movement and a 
limpidity of thought which flow in a charming melody 
of song. 

The opportunity for real tragedy, after the loss of 
Eurydice, is abundantly clear, and more modern 
poets would have made the most of it; but such was 
not Poliziano’s intention; instead, Orpheus is made 
to declare his resolve in somewhat prosaic fashion to 
have nothing more to do with such futile beings as 
women and henceforth to flee their company. Here 
we have not Orpheus but Poliziano reminiscent of the 
affaire Alessandra. He really seems to have lost all 
interest in Orpheus and his grief and to be wholly 
intent on getting on to the Maenad Chorus as soon 
as possible, and he follows the imperious needs of its 
refrain + Ciascun segua, O Baccho, te: Baccho, 
Baccho, evoé, evoe! This chorus is quite unique in 
form and has deserved its lasting fame, but the rhythm 
and subject connect it with the Canti Carnascialeschi 
and Ballate which both Poliziano and his patron 
wrote. It has no real connection with Orpheus. 
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The popularity of the Orfeo has been proved by 
its thirty-five reprints. Symonds’s translation in his 
Sketches and Studies is by far the best English ver- 
sion. 

In Le Stanze we get an example of his earlier work, 
for it ceased abruptly after Giuliano’s murder in the 
Pazzi conspiracy, 1478. Its conception is truly Re- 
naissance; a thing of beauty of form, form for its 
own sake, independent of the subject matter. Poll- 
ziano used a golden pen, but the subject was straw. 
Le Stanze were written simply to celebrate Giuliano’s 
prowess in La Giostra, a more than usually sham 
tournament even for Italy, in which, to show his devo- 
tion to Simonetta, he won the prize. The futility of 
the themes of the day was due to a variety of causes. 
Poliziano was no more to blame than another, except 
in respect of his far higher gifts. In the Stanze, Polli- 
ziano’s account of the golden age is really beautiful 
and is informed with a real distress at the present evils 
and a desire for a purer and happier time, and it was 
this feeling at the back of all his vagaries which finally 
brought him near to Savonarola. Poliziano, in spite 
of his canonry at Santa Reparata,’ had been talking 
about the gods coming to life after their long sleep 
and again making vocal the rocks and groves of Par- 
nassus. It is a real difficulty for us to realise what 
exactly such phrases meant to the men and women of 
the Renaissance. Perhaps, it is after some dreary 
stretch of days or weeks when we walk in the garden 
and see Hyacinthus bleeding and blossoming, and 
by the pool see Narcissus absorbed in his own sweet 
reflection that we most readily sympathise with these 
conceits. Certainly, no one believed in the gods; it 
was partly an exuberance caused by the enjoyment of 
a re-discovered world, an outward and visible sign of 
an inward intellectual grace, and partly a method of 

? Dr. Pastor confirms the fact of Poliziano’s canonry. 
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expressing emancipation from the older ways. Its 
very daring was its charm, and yet no great daring 
was required when that mode of phraseology was in 
constant use by Popes and Cardinals. 

It was this kind of solemn trifling with the my- 
thology of the remote past and the pretence that the 
heroes and gods, goddesses and heroines were alive 
that stirred the soul of Savonarola. A life spent in 
the pursuit of such frivolities and in the make-believe 
of their reality aroused the indignation of the Prior 
of St. Mark’s and of many who felt with him. 
Romola’s brother, the Dominican Dino, the ardent 
Savonarolist, is very finely depicted; for he exhibits 
the strength which came from his devotion to our Lord 
crucified and his own ardent desire for purity of life 
and manners and the weakness which came from a 
trust in unverified visions, the very causes of the 
greatness and the downfall of Savonarola. Between 
the Prior and Poliziano there was no sort of hostility, 
and it is a mistake to regard the Medicean circle as 
anti-Savonarolist. Simone Pollajuolo (Cronaca), Lor- 
enzo di Credi, Cennini, Pico della Mirandola, Ficino, 
all the cream of the world of art and letters were 
wholly or partly Savonarolist. The hostility came 
later in the days of the republic. It was the second 
restoration plot, which ended in the execution of 
Tornabuoni, Pucci, Ridolfi and del Nero, which defi- 
nitely made the old Mediceans anti-Piagnoni. 

Poliziano was well ahead of the superstitions of 
that superstitious yet sceptical—the two are not in- 
compatible—age. He ridiculed the prevalent belief 
in astrology and the kind of stuff in which our spiritists 
deal, even telling the dear Pico, not without some 
acerbity in elegant Greek verse, that he was simply 
wasting his time in combating such rubbish. 

Savonarola was no opponent to works of art (he 
doubtless objected to lavish expenditure of all kinds 
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when many were starving) unless they were indecent, 
as some were to an extent which we, perhaps, hardly 
realise. It was the smaller fry of poetasters, such as 
Francesco Cei, the intimate of Spini, who had all the 
vices of the great artists and scholars without their 
gifts, who were the sworn foes of the Frate. Too 
much has been made of the Bonfires of the Vanities: 
it is improbable that any real works of merit were 
destroyed. Unfortunately a great deal was left to 
Savonarola’s bands of reformed youths and the 
Florentine boys were and are extremely naughty and 
fond of mischief. 

The testimony of Poliziano as to the facts regard- 
ing the much-disputed end of Lorenzo has been 
strangely overlooked, for he with Bianca, a very pious 
woman, and Piero was in constant attendance at his 
friend’s death-bed. Poliziano, in a letter, May, 1492, 
to Jacopo Antiquario of Perugia makes the whole 
matter plain. Lorenzo confessed to the local priest at 
Careggi and communicated with great devotion; then 
came Savonarola, either asked or unasked, and talked 
on some matters of state; there was no question of 
confession at all, Lorenzo had just received the last 
rites of the Church. The traditional version was in- 
vented by over-zealous Savonarolists, such as Bur- 
lamacchi and Cerretani, who did not see that the 
story was harmful to Savonarola’s and not to Lorenzo’s 
reputation; for such information Savonarola alone 
could have revealed, and it must have been obtained 
sub sigillo.? 

Poliziano’s voice was exquisitely modulated and he 
possessed a true courtesy of manner, both great gifts 
in favour of a lecturer. Tradition asserts that he was 

*It is perhaps rash to go against the opinion of Villari: 
but nothing would make me believe that Savonarola violated 


the secret of confession and the whole story is inherently im- 
probable, besides the direct evidence to the contrary. 
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unprepossessing in appearance, but his portrait by 
Lorenzo di Credi hardly bears it out. His is an un- 
common and rather weak face with an over-large nose, 
peculiar eyes and long, fine hair; it is pre-eminently 
one of those faces which depend for their interest 
wholly on their expression during life. 

He was very punctual in all the observances of the 
Church and wrote some hymns and sermons’ and was, 
in the manner of his day, sincerely pious. It is to be 
noticed that so good a woman as Clarice always main- 
tained her friendship with him (it is true that she with- 
drew Piero and Giulio from his influence), and the 
affection of so pious a man as Pico is a strong testi- 
monial. Poliziano’s morality was no doubt rather 
queer; ”o man of tact would trace and praise his 
every act, as Mr. Chesterton said of Charles II; but 
no weight is to be attached to Giovio’s account of his 
illness and death. It was the fashion for the accounts 
of all distinguished people’s deaths to be libellous. 
Against it we have the certain testimony of Piero 
Parenti, who says that Poliziano died from fever in- 
duced by worry at the downfall of the Medici, or, 
better still, the word of the Dominican, Roberto Abal- 
dini, who visited him many times and clothed him in 
the habit of the Order of Preachers. 


* The finest edition of Poliziano’s classical writings is the 
superb Aldine of 1498. 


Mavrice WILKINSON. 











AN IRISH NATIVITY PLAY 


T is strange how the wheel of things turns and 

brings back the world to what it had left behind 
and thought to have outgrown as too primitive. But 
the child mind cannot be destroyed in man, and it 
will always return to those truths that are so simple 
because they are so profound. 

Thus after several centuries we have again the 
Mystery Play—scenes taken from the World’s Great 
Drama—constructed on mediaeval traditions regard- 
less of modern criticism and acted in the early spirit 
of Faith. 

The latest edition in this revival of the Mediaeval 
Mystery is the Irish Nativity Play that took place 
every Saturday and Sunday during the month of 
December in the Town Hall, Dalkey, County Dublin. 
Written specially by Katherine Tynan, the play was 
acted by seventy children from the Killiney and Dal- 
key National Schools, under the clever management 
of Lady O’Connell. For three months they had 
studied, practised and lived in the atmosphere of the 
play, bringing into this Irish village something of the 
spirit of Oberammergau. For one month they acted 
the piece to audiences ever growing larger. Now the 
curtain has dropped, and the seventy little actors have 
gone into obscurity until next Christmastide, when 
they will again call the crowds to listen to the 
Mystery. 

The play begins by a prologue, Lionel Johnson’s 
Christmas in Ireland, set to an old Irish melody and 
sung by representatives of the five provinces—Lein- 
ster, Munster, Ulster, Connacht, Meath. Next comes 
a tableau of Mary and Joseph on their way to Beth- 
lehem. Then the curtain rises on the first scene of the 
play, the night watch of the shepherds on the Judean 
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An Irish Nativity Play 


hillside. A newly-born lamb is brought in to be 
warmed at the fire, and the watchers talk of the 
strange things they have noticed this night. Suddenly 
singing is heard. A curtain at the back drops and 
discovers a choir of angels massed above the stage. 
The shepherds fall on their knees and the angels sing 
through in Latin the whole of the Gloria in Excelsis. 
After comes the scene of the Stable of Bethlehem. In 
the centre the Holy Family is gathered. On either 
side and forming a glowing background reaching to 
the top are groups of angels tableauxed with out- 
stretched wings and folded hands and looking down 
on the Infant they are there to guard. The first 
visitors are the shepherds who were in the opening 
scene. They come one by one each to leave his gift 
at the feet of the Holy Child—a bunch of fruit, a ball, 
a little bird. After them come the three Kings from 
the East. From the wings left of the stage they ap- 
pear and walk down the steps, then across the raised 
platform below the footlights and up the steps on the 
tight. The Kings carry their offerings, rich gold stuff, 
burning incense and myrrh, and these with their 
crowns they place within the crib. Then there is a 
delightful touch—the Holy Innocents wearing bright 
red garments rush in and gaily wave long palms in 
front of the Holy Family. A last scene is the pro- 
cession of Irish Saints. Their advent is announced 
by the singing of an adaptation of the Adeste Fideles 
heard through the entrance door of the Town Hall. 
Up the centre of the hall they pass very slowly as they 
sing and group themselves on the platform. When 
the chorus is finished each of them mounts the stage, 
and in a little verse explains his or her history. An 
old Irish hymn sung by the entire cast brings the piece 
to an end. 

Such is the outline of this Nativity Play, so simply 


constructed on the plain Gospel narrative with the one 
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addition of the homage paid by the Irish Saints to 
give a touch of local colour and bring the story home 
in a more personal way. But it is the detail so well 
thought out, so artistically arranged, so fully carried 
through that gives the charm and makes the piece 
what it is, a real work of art. The scenery is of the 
simplest—blue curtains hung around the stage—the 
stable of Bethlehem as one sees it in so many Italian 
pictures. The cleverness lies in the platform below 
the footlights, in the stairway on either side that make 
in the restricted space an avant scene necessary for 
the staging of a Miracle Play. Great taste has been 
shown in the dresses. The angels in their wonderful 
colours of most harmonious hues make a background 
of glory that, seen through the dimly-lit, undecorated 
hall, causes a start of amazement when the curtain falls 
from them. One thinks of the Paradise pictures of 
Fra Angelico, of the angels in the Riccardi Pallace 
by Benozzo Gozzoli. The rich golds and blues and 
purples and rose colours appear really to have been 
stolen from some quattro cento Italian picture, while 
the draperies, the wings, the groupings seem to belong 
by right to Italy’s great artists and show all the bril- 
liance and grace of those master hands. Another 
effect of colour is given by the Kings. Each of these 
is richly dressed, one is in red, one in deep blue, one 
in a shimmering light blue and silver. The long cloaks 
are held by pages, and the three retinues as they cross 
the stage make an effective procession as the light 
gleams on the gold crowns, the bright colours, the 
shining tinsels. A contrast to these bright figures are 
the shepherds in their white, blue and brown costumes 
and draped heads. 

The procession of the Irish saints brings in a Celtic 
atmosphere that is quite on other lines. It gives an 
impression that is subdued, austere, almost rugged. 
Instead of calling up a vision of blue, cloudless skies 
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An Irish Nativity Play 


and bright sunshine, it brings a feeling of grey rocks, 
mountain sweeps, great spaces, sea and wind. Yet it 
blends admirably with the Italian setting, and makes 
a complete and harmonious picture. St. Patrick in a 
green cope, holding by the hand little Benignus, leads 
the way. The staff he carries bears a shamrock, his 
emblem of the Trinity. St. Columba comes in rough 
homespun and shod in Arran pampooties. A dove sits 
on his shoulder. St. Brendan wears a wave-washed 
blue garment and holds an oar that helped him 
through the seas during his seven years of voyaging. 
All decked in jewels walks Ita, the fair princess who 
taught the wise men of Munster. Declan in his grey 
habit carries his famous bell, and rings it when he tells 
his story. St. Begnet, the local saint from Dalkey 
Island, wears a fresh green robe ornamented with sea 
shells and her cloak, that according to the legend she 
spread in stormy weather across the Sound so that 
the fishermen could cross in safety. The Irish St. 
Vincent of Paul St. Ultan, of Ardbrecon, brings with 
him one of the little orphan children from the Home 
where he gave them shelter, and he reminds the audi- 
ence that the proceeds of the play go to help the poor 
and maimed and sickly little Irish children of to-day. 
Carefully holding the swallow that rested in his hand 
walks the gentle Kevin of Glendalough. Finbarr of 
Cork has the model of his church, and Ciaran of Clon- 
macnoise a great book. Here is Columbanus of Bob- 
bio, Jarlath of Tuam, Enda, Malachy and others, till 
the great Laurence O’Toole, Archbishop of Dublin, 
winds up the procession. 

The music of the play, which is delightful, has been 
arranged and adapted for the piece by James Duncan. 
It is composed mainly of Christmas carols and folk- 
lore airs. Some of the former have been taken from 
Carols Old and New of Bramley and Stainer, includ- 
ing the two charming English carols, /z @ country 
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nigh to Bethlehem and We three Kings of Orient are. 
Several are of words composed by Katherine Tynan, 
set to traditional Irish music. There are French ones 
from the Dictionnaire de Noel and an Alsatian 
Neujahrslied, The shepherds went their hasty way. 
St. Ita’s hymn, /eswkin, arranged on an old Irish 
melody sung by the saint herself, comes in very appro- 
priately; and Columcille sings his own travelling 
prayer. St. Patrick’s Breastplate to the well-known 
music of Dr. José has also its place. Some of these 
old tunes are sung by the chorus which, as in the 
Oberammergau Play, come out to the avant scéne be- 
tween the scenes. Others the angels sing. The Kings, 
the Shepherds, the Saints have their solos. These 
quaint mediaeval airs—by no means monotonous be- 
cause they are so widely chosen—are most effective, 
simple and primitive; they suit the play, the scenery, 
the little actors. 

The acting of the play is admirable. Possessed by 
the idea of the piece, the attention of the children 
never wanders and each seems absorbed in his or her 
réle. They act with great assurance and calm, yet 
very earnestly and with reverence. The Kings show 
immense dignity and walk with a remote royal air, 
and their retainers and pages have the solemnity of 
officials. Some of the actors have to pose for a con- 
siderable time—Mary and Joseph and the Angels for 
nearly the whole of the hour and a half during which 
the piece lasts—but they keep their positions with an 
easy grace without showing any apparent strain. A 
detail noticeable by anyone who has been in the East 
is the carriage of the shepherds. They walk with the 
peculiar swinging gait and firm, light tread of the 
Arabs. Gay and full of life the youngest members of 
the cast, the Holy Innocents, enjoy most thoroughly 
their waving of palms and their place of prominence 
in the centre of the stage. There is no awkwardness 
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in the Saints as they stand grouped on the platform 
awaiting each their turn to mount the stage. Indeed 
the extreme unselfconsciousness of the actors is one 
of the chief charms of the play. The parts are per- 
fectly recited. Every word in the clear, childish treble 
is distinctly heard throughout the hall. In keeping 
with the spirit of the Miracle Play is this youthful 
acting—conventional, unemotional, quiet. Real acting 
would jar with the whole idea, and be artistically quite 
out of place. Whilst watching it, one feels one is 
before a Crib in a church, not in a public hall. An 
aroma of devotion clings round the play. The little 
drama seems a religious ceremony enacted in some 
holy place. The room is hushed, the audience keep 
very still, no one applauds. Real mediaeval faith and 
piety is there, the faith and piety that produced the 
thirteenth and fourteenth religious pictures of Italy 
before the Renaissance came to bring emotion, 
actuality, self-expression into religious art. There is 
the restraint of the earlier painters, the detachment, 
the concentration on the essential purpose of the 
theme, the absence of any distracting side issue. 

It was no easy matter to bring about this effect. 
The mere stage-managing of seventy school children 
on that small stage was an achievement. To avoid all 
confusion and obtain the values of the grouping 
needed a complete dramatic understanding. To drill 
the small actors so perfectly in their parts required 
infinite patience. To gather them together and awaken 
their interest and keep them preparing for the play 
during three months meant tact and sympathy. Un- 
less this Nativity Play had been got up as a labour 
of love it could hardly have been done at all. That it 
has been a labour of love is evident, for the promoters 
have refused to bring their play into Dublin, where 
a larger theatre and a greater advertisement would 
have brought them a greater success. But that was 
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not their object; the play acted by the Dalkey children 
is intended for Dalkey—no risk can be run to cheapen 
it, to spoil it, or to diminish in any degree its spirit 
of simplicity and reverence. Like a miniature Ober- 
ammergau the local atmosphere is essential, and it 
could not bear transplanting. It belongs to the people 
of Dalkey, to the little actors, to their parents, to the 
teachers of the school. As year by year it is acted, it 
will establish a certain standard of taste and art and 
conduct. The little children will be looking forward 
to be admitted into the cast. The elder ones will hope 
to retain their rdles or to get better rdles. The play 
will hold them together in a common bond. And later 
those who have outgrown their parts will remember, 
and they will appreciate the fine things of life in a 
way that would have been impossible had they not had 
their share in producing this remarkable revival of the 
Mediaeval Mystery. 

CHARLOTTE DEASE. 
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CITIZENSHIP’ 


N this book is published the series of Lectures 

delivered by Sir W. H. Hadow on the Stevenson 
Foundation, in the University and City of Glasgow, 
1922. The Lectures are remarkable for their extra- 
ordinary treatment of this important subject. If they 
seek to define Citizenship finally, or, at least, fully— 
if they aim at giving the average, intelligent citizen 
of to-day an understanding of his citizenship as some- 
thing real and worth the having, something which is 
at once a complexity of rights and a complexity of 
duties—if their object is to give a clear practical in- 
struction rather than to contribute to an academic con- 
troversy concerning civic values—then, most regret- 
fully, they must be marked down as a failure. Indeed, 
these Lectures are wrongly entitled. They do not 
deal directly with Citizenship: they discuss Political 
Theory in its wider reaches. In the main, they present 
a restatement of the old problem of the Nature of the 
State; and, reduced to a subordinate part of this 
thesis, is the abstract relation of the member of the 
State to the State itself. 

Citizenship can be viewed from at least two stand- 
points: one, a study in political speculation—interest- 
ing in its review of historic arguments and philosophic 
conclusions; two, a study in practical politics—a de- 
tailed consideration of the realities constituting the 
fact called citizenship which (let us remember) is pos- 
sessed by more than twenty millions of the members 
of our State, which is used by them, and which to be 
used rightly must be understood in its practical values, 
immediate and ultimate, by each single possessor. Sir 
W. H. Hadow has taken the first of these two stand- 
points: the second is missed unless a somewhat per- 

? Citizenship. By Sir W. H. Hadow, Vice-Chancellor of 
Sheffield University. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 6/- net. 
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functory chapter on Education in Citizenship is 
considered to be an adequate treatment of the many 
urgent questions of fact which are at once seen from 
the second standpoint. Examples of such questions 
are: What actual rights and what actual privileges 
have I as a member of the State? What actual duties 
and burdens, legal or conventional, must I do and 
bear in return for the sake of the State? What are the 
Franchise, Religious Liberty, Political Liberty, Legal 
Equality, Security, Freedom of Speech and Assembly, 
and the rest of the real civic possessions which I 
believe are mine? How are they defined, what is their 
scope, how can I know and understand them better 
than I do as things of immediate practical and human 
value? Or: What is Taxation, Military Service, Re- 
spect for Law, and the rest of the burden involved in 
my doing my political duty to my neighbour and to 
the State? How are they defined, what is their scope, 
and how can I know and understand them better than 
I do as things of practical value and civic service? 
I, a member of the best developed Democracy known 
to the modern world, must know these things. It is 
part of my civic and political birthright: it should be 
an integral part of my education. A Democracy de- 
pends upon the political health of its individual citi- 
zens far more than any other type of government : 
and the political health of its individual citizens can 
best be safeguarded by a high and intelligent con- 
ception of citizenship viewed as a real and a practical 
thing that must be dived both in thought and action. 
The Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield University does 
not give us these actualities: he is content to suggest 
certain smaller ‘text-books’ of practical instruction 
in the duties of citizenship and the administrative 
procedure of government, which he thinks might serve 
this most worthy need. He himself prefers to write 
historical critiques of political theory and its theorists. 
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Citizenship 


He considers that the needs of speculative philo- 
sophers are greater than the needs of practical-minded 
citizens. Herein lies a grave misconception of his fine 
opportunity. As Vice-Chancellor of a flourishing 
modern University in the busy industrial North he 
could have spoken authoritatively on the rights and 
duties of citizenship to the many-million headed 
electorate: and the electorate would have listened. 
Had he given them (us) such a book he would have 
placed them under a deeper obligation than he has 
created by this present book of discursive reviews of 
controversies hoary with age and on the whole irritat- 
ingly inconclusive. 

Students of Political Theory will, however, find 
fresh stimulus in these Lectures. Well nigh universal 
in their outlook and controlled in their forced 
marches by the historical method, Sir W. H. Hadow’s 
chapters will possibly by some be thought to be too 
ambitious. Certainly their vast range—from the 
earliest days to the latest—results in an uneven treat- 
ment of important phases of thought and an arbitrary 
selection of distinguished thinkers for lengthy and 
critical appreciation: it allows, for example, a lively 
vindication of Machiavelli as one who wrote on ‘ poli- 
tical pathology’ and ‘because he is the extreme in- 
stance of a patriot who regards State welfare as para- 
mount in the time when the whole world is full of 
conflict and intrigue,’ on the one hand, and, on the 
other, only two passing references to Locke: it allows 
elaborate reviews of Kant and Hegel and no refer- 
ence to St. Thomas Aquinas or Montesquieu: it 
allows a long discussion on Totemism and Exogamy 
and nothing concerning the Habeas Corpus Act. And, 
if it permits statements concerning the Stoics and the 
Cyrenaics (who may matter), it also permits (what 
really does matter) fresh presentations of important 
and large political realities in modern life: for in- 
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stance, discussion of imperial development as an 
element in the creating of civic ideals, and an ex- 
amination of modern tendencies towards Internation- 
alism and Cosmopolitanism. In these last fields of 
interest Sir W. H. Hadow sympathetically appreci- 
ates the idea, the work and the ideal of the League of 
Nations (‘It is surely along these lines that any future 
advance is to be made’). 

The political theorising which fills the major portion 
of the book, as before noted, deals with the central 
thesis of this branch of philosophy—the Nature of the 
State. Ably stated are the three well-known views (1) 
that the State is the means of a good life for its citi- 
zens—the ‘metaphysical State’: (2) that the State is 
an End in itself and superior to its citizens—the 
‘philosophical State’: (3) that the State is a Person- 
ality and ‘is not less real than that of each constituent 
member,’ having for its final cause ‘the perfecting of 
the whole community.’ The author is on the side of 
the angels and goes out whole-heartedly in favour of 
{3)—a typically British solution, z7.e. a compromise of 
(1) and (2), of the otherwise insoluble! The omission 
of reference to the work of either the late Professor 
Bosanquet or Professor Hobhouse—our two most dis- 
tinguished modern political thinkers—in these philo- 
sophisings is surprising. 

The final Lecture—De Civitate Dei—has all the 
attractions of an Essay in Ideal Ultimates. In it the 
student would expect to find an ideal State constituted 
by ideal citizens, in which can be realised ‘the higher 
nature of mankind in all its grandeur and complexity.’ 
Nor would he be disappointed provided that he prefer 
the idealism of St. Augustine, Mazzini and Sir Henry 
Jones; for Sir. W. H. Hadow identifies himself with 
these finely-tempered spirits and quotes so largely 
from their writings that it is difficult to see where he 
himself begins and ends. 
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Citizenship 


The true line of criticism to follow with a book of 
this kind is to ask its specific purpose and to see if it 
can fulfil it. Is it written for scholars? Scarcely, for 
its substance is too thin for those who know this sub- 
ject. Is it written for students still in their schools? 
Possibly, for they will doubtless find it entertainingly 
instructive. But this class is of the smallest compared 
with the vast electorate of a modern democratic State. 
Is it written for this wide and massed electorate—an 
electorate for the most part of limited political know- 
ledge but very desirous of knowing and acting in the 
right way? Here’s the rub. Assuredly it is not. These 
many millions could not assimilate its historical and 
philosophical aridities. These average electors are 
not interested in the sophistries of Aristippus or even 
in the massive logic of Hegel: they want to know 
what civic legacy they own, why they own it, and how 
best to use it. They would profit more by a reference 
to Hampden’s part in securing their citizenship for 
them than by reference to Nebuchadnezzar or even 
Spinoza. It cannot be denied that these millions are 
on all sides asking for the bread of sound instruction : 
in this book they are offered an indigestible feast of 
abstractions. It is a pity. For the Stevenson Founda- 
tion offered Sir W. H. Hadow a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of doing something splendid: either a new and 
an original contribution to the science of pure Polli- 
tical Theory, or the elevation of civic character and 
achievement by a simple and a complete definition of 
citizenship—the clear explanation of the nature of this 
complex reality which the electorate holds dear. 
Either alternative would have been enough: unfor- 
tunately, he missed both. 


F. R. Worts. 
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“My ways are not your ways,’ a 
Thy ways of justice, of eternal sight, « 
Inscrutable, with our predestined days, tc 

We yield Thy ways their right. a 


But in that little span 


Of three and thirty years our ways were Thine, a 

Offered, accepted by the Son of Man, cl 
Assumed to the divine. | he 
The body’s daily round 

Of exaltation, need, and weariness, ps 

Thy Son like unto us in habit found, fc 
But in our sin’s excess. te 
Therefore our ways shall last, r 

These tears, this laughter, this articulate 

Fight for survival, for a God has passed h: 
Who kept our humble state. é: 


Epwin Essex, O.P. 











VARIETY 


ARIETY is a great deal more than the spice of 

life: it is one of its necessary ingredients. We 
might conceive of, we might even—under certain 
pressing circumstances—eat a rice pudding without 
nutmeg; but who can conceive of a world without 
variety ! 

Picture to yourself, suggests a recent writer, an 
afternoon tea at which all the ladies were attired 
exactly alike. I think the guest unwittingly introduced 
to such a function would invent a swift excuse for 
exit. Imagine, then, a world in which all the trees 
rose at precisely the same angle, like telegraph poles; 
in which all the leaves were of uniform shape and 
colour; in which all the hills were like the hills in a 
child’s geography; in which the stars punctured 
heaven at painfully precise intervals; a world in 
which all men thought in the same way about the same 
things, and did the same things under the same cir- 
cumstances at the same time. I think that, as we 
found a way of absenting ourselves from that hideous 
tea-party, we should also find a way (laws of gravi- 
tation notwithstanding) of slipping off the edge of 
this uninteresting planet. 

Monotony—as mediaeval and Chinese torturers 
have discovered but too well—is the nightmare par 
excellence of the human mind. Man’s nature craves 
variety, and God has supplied its need. Consider the 
infinite variety of bird and star and leaf—no two 
alike, since time began, on any tree, earthly or celes- 
tial. Think of the millions upon millions of snow- 
flakes scattered from the clouds in a single hour, each 
a perfect work of art, and each in its conformation 
and minutest detail different from every other. No 
two storms are alike, no two sunsets, no two roses, no 
two human faces. 
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And if in the world of matter we find variety, much 
more do we find it in the world of thought and action. 
Where personality enters in, there is a variety at once 
more pronounced and more subtle. The clasp of a 
hand, a glance, the modulation of a voice, a trick of 
thought that falls in well with ours—these we asso- 
ciate with a certain friend; and through the years and 
out of the mist of departed things they rise again, 
and we know that in the whole world there is not, 
nor has ever been, another to whom they could belong. 
The variety in the Invisible Kingdom is less definable 
but more real than in the world of flesh and form. 
Soul differs more from soul than star from star. For 
the star has only physical relations and is governed 
by physical laws only; but the soul has relations 
social, spiritual, intellectual, and is governed by the 
double force of grace and free-will. 

What, then, in this multiplicity of form and thought, 
prevents the rule of universal anarchy? ‘Beauty,’ 
according to the definition, ‘is unity in variety; and 
in the universe—God’s mighty and beautiful master- 
piece—we find the truest illustration of the principle. 
The universe is composed of many forms and many 
forces. Yet from the combination of them all springs 
order and harmony and beauty. They are bound to- 
gether by a common origin and a common purpose : 
they are made by God to reflect Him. The universe 
is a broken glass from which is mirrored a thousand 
times and in a thousand different ways the image of 
the Creator: the image is the same; the aspect dif- 
ferent. ‘God reveals Himself in many ways,’ and 
through the ordered complexity of the universe, 
through its unified variety, we rise to the mystery of 
the simplicity of God. 

ELEanor Downinc. 
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JESUS BEARS HIS CROSS 


Weep, eyes, while tears are yours to shed, 
To see this Lamb to slaughter led. 

Isias doth us all to wit, 

Our sins they were that compassed it : 

Pro nobis vulneratus. 

Wonder! A Prince atones a thrall! 

That thou mayest triumph, see Him fall! 
For Adam’s Tree that bred our rue, 

How dear His Tree o’erpays the due ! 
Christus immolatus ! 


THE CRUCIFIXION 


Ave, Crux sanctissima, 

Sola spes fidelium ! 

Ave, beatissima, 

Salus et refugium! 
When Christ was hung on Holy Rood, 
His feet and hands with nails were fast, 
Beside the Cross, Our Lady stood, 
Mawdleyn below was weeping cast. 


My sin that slew Thee, Lord, forgive! 
To save my soul Thou hast ta’en the field, 
My Life must die that I may live, 
And I am lost unless I yield. 
Praesta, Crux ptissima, 
In proelio, auxilium ! 


GLORIA 


Anima mea tristis est... 
Here be five wonders dolorous, 
Five wounds our Lord did bear for us. 
From hands and feet and riven side, 
The blood ran forth and flowed so wide, 
The stream that sprang on Calvary’s hill 
Our hurt to sain, is flowing still. 
Christus pro nobis passus est! 
Now thank we God, the Three in One, 
That us doth save through His own dear Son, 
And Gloria Patri meekly say, 
Et salus et honor Unice, 
Cum Spiritu Sancto, praise alway, 
In saecula saeculorum! 
E. Hami_ton Moore. 
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DUPOUEY 


DRAMATIC Critic, at whose feet the world sits 

every Sunday has lately announced the immin- 
ence of the great War Drama. The Napoleonic Wars 
waited for Hardy. Does this generation need a great 
war play to focus its war emotions, or to revive its war 
experiences? The best in this kind are but shadows : 
in our memories, in letters, in biographies we have 
reality. It is true that the unifying force may only be 
personal or egoistic, and that either of these may lack 
both greatness and permanence. But where the back- 
ground is eternity, and the protagonist is man’s spirit, 
the interest can be neither petty nor ephemeral. There 
must be drama. The letters of Peter Dominic 
Dupouey were published last year by the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise. The writer was a lapsed Catholic, 
who left the Church in the search of freedom and re- 
turned to it by natural reaction and the influence of 
a Catholic wife. The letters are addressed to her, and 
introduced by André Gide, a literary friend. In the 
Introduction, Gide quotes largely from Henri Ghéon, 
another friend, who is perhaps something over-literary 
and impressionable for English taste. But between 
them, they give the necessary background. 

Dupouey had the advantage over many of us in 
that the war did not cut across either his profession 
or his values. As a naval lieutenant, he could only 
find it a test and a realisation. In the immediate 
event, he was dissatisfied with blockade and transport 
service in the Mediterranean, and, when opportunity 
offered, he volunteered for the Yser. He served there 
for five months, and was killed on Holy Saturday, 
1915. 

He is clear that the war is God’s object-lesson in 
the impermanence and unreality of the material world. 
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Life is of the spirit, and the men of this generation 
must be taught this by the failure of all else. He 
exults in the thoroughness of the lesson. On Sep- 
tember 5th, 1914, he writes that ‘given the spiritual 
conditions of the war, and its mystical character, there 
is room for nothing but hope.’ On November 4th, he 
has prayed at Montmartre for ‘France brutalised by 
materialism.’ At Nieuport on February 5th, he finds 
that ‘a ruined village is an improving sight and the 
humiliations which art and industry undergo before 
our eyes are reassuring. A month later: ‘I must 
confess that I am developing a disquieting taste for 
ruins . . . but you can do so easily without art and 
almost without comfort when your heart is furnished.’ 
Writing on February 17th of some Belgians who 
found themselves the captives of their possessions : 
‘What fine old truths the ploughshare of this war un- 
earths, and what a great grace for us who experience 
it!’ After a description on February 24th of the dis- 
solution and death of a dwelling-place : ‘We are made 
for God alone. All that is not of Him betrays and 
deserts us.. On March 21st: ‘This war is an over- 
powering illustration of the worthlessness of all that 
is (merely) human . . . One thing only defies war, 
the goodwill of simple hearts, or more exactly, the 
simplicity of hearts of good will, who know them- 
selves made for God and seek only Him.’ 

For himself, life in the trenches is at first delight- 
ful,” ‘the sound of shrapnel truly agreeable.’ The 
thought of his wife coupled with ‘the feeling that J 
am a little useful and carry out a real duty makes this 
trench life almost delicious.’ After four months: 
“Let us thank God Who has sent me here.’ ‘ Thanks 
to God, and to the good prayers of pure hearts to Him, 
I feel in myself no end of strength and patience.’ 
The ‘life of the infantryman is divine’ in the oppor- 
tunities it offers for patience. He, the Catholic, who 
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‘set out for the Pole’ of liberty, and escaped with diffi- 
culty from the ‘marshes of aestheticism’ clearly finds 
in the war the triumphant justification of his recovered 
values. 

As citizens whose sectarian menu is overcrowded, 
we may allow ourselves to envy those more fortunate 
Europeans who can react only from or to pure Christ- 
ianity. Dupouey is lifted by his lofty Catholicism 
almost out of reach of the suffering caused by the 
sight of the suffering of others, and of the pain given 
by the sight of destruction and interrupted life, two 
aspects of the war which the man of ordinary imagin- 
aton found difficult to bear. But he can grieve over 
the death of his orderly, hope from the trenches that 
his infant son, if a soldier, will choose cavalry, and 
admits that trench life is an agitation and dissipation 
of the spirit. He shares the scorn of the infantryman 
for the staff, and contrasts the careful arrangements 
for the presentation of colours to the marines with the 
preparations for an offensive where three hundred 
lives may be lost. He grumbles at the waste of life, 
at the inferiority of the French trenches, at attacks 
undertaken simply that there may be something to 
announce in the next communiqué. He ascribes the 
military stalemate to French inefficiency. ‘This war 
is as good as we deserve. If we have forgotten how 
to take the offensive, we must remain remorsefully on 
the defensive.’ ‘We have everything to learn from 
them’ that is, the enemy. He, too, has those ‘moments 
af weakness spared to none.’ Viviani, early in the war, 
‘brays like an ass,’ and for Socialists there is no ges- 
ture but a kick. He is mystic and therefore human. 

He is also poet and lover. He ascribes the recovery 
of his faith to his wife, and gives in his letters a per- 
fect picture of the Catholic marriage under fire. Long 
ago he found that an Iceland night had ‘beauty sad 
to bear alone.’ In the Mediterranean, twelve days 
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after war was declared, the mists were full of poetry. 
In Belgium the ‘sound of shrapnel was as young 
swallows practising flight.” His lady’s very address 
was in itself a poem; merely to write it on the en- 
velope was a pure delight. The war intensified and 
separation deepened for each the miracle of thei 
union, ‘more beautiful and more wonderful than al] 
the fairy tales of childhood.’ ‘Let us thank God again 
and always that He has delivered us from idols and 
shown us that through Him alone are Life and Joy 
to be attained.’ 


E. H. Devas. 
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THE BODY SPEAKS 


O hold my hand when I descend the Deep 
And share the darkness that Thou didst design, 
With me, lest I forget that I am Thine 
And wake and fear and sob myself to sleep. 
As a white garment to be laid in press 
AmI. . . a wedding raiment in an oaken coffer : 
For Thy great Feast is all I have to offer 
Until I waken with a bride’s caress. 


For this I sleep, for this I toss and wait, 
For this the vigil and the long suspense, 
The tryst I keep a thousand ages hence 
For this my soul was held inviolate. 


Mine was the sorrow, mine the bitter fight . . - 
The moth-winged One fears not, nor agonises 
Irresolute upon unnamed uncertain shores, 

But linking hands with Mary’s troubadours 
Springs to the peopled Height, and rises 
Wheeling to homeward with steep-banking flight. 


But I was bondman ever and I bore 

The flail of battle, beaten to my knees, 

And starved and thirsted and was robbed of peace. 
All these I suffered . . . and how many more! 
After the respite dissolution brings 

I hoped for Rest, the warm and friendly dark 

While my soul, singing like a released lark 

Soared homeward bound on brave exultant wing's -: 

And I was left. 

My fellows did me grace 

And decked me clean and comely where I lay 

And in a casket folded me away 

And lit the glimmering tapers round my face. 
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They blessed me and then laid me in my bed . . . 
. . . The earth where I had always feared to go. 

Then hopeless Night, despair, and then the slow 

Breaking of this, His consecrated Bread. 


So God in mercy, slowly brake and blessed 
Me, the poor thing he made and did not scorn . 
‘Better,’ [ thought, ‘I never had been born 
Than such indignity should end the Quest. 

The beautiful and subtle comes to this . . . 
A crumbling sanctuary, a ruined altar, 
A viol mute, a torn and blotted Psalter 
Te Deum silenced in the black Abyss?’ 


No! In my silent chantry I believe 

Though this heart’s corridors are choked with dust 
And dreaded things have stormed my city wall 
And he has gone who was its Sentinel . . . 
... Twait . . . I wait. And while I wait I trust! 
‘Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain . . 
A frightened seed in darkness . . . O my God, 
Until Thy wounded Feet shall press the sod 

And I shall break in blossom once again. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 
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THE CHILD 


A little rose-leaf warm and near, 
A thing to mother at the heart, 
To shield and cherish in the arms : 
Gray elfin eyes that brave and clear 
Look into yours with artless art, 
And a red mouth that clings and warms. 


A rosebud lips and finger-tips, 
O laughing eyes, your sweets are ours, 
Ours to hold close—but not to know 
Whither, beyond our fancy, trips 
The childish thought, to what far bowers 
The twinkling smiles and glances go: 
These are not ours, not ours to know. 


A little spirit straight and pure 
That worshipful looks up to you, 
And follows where your footstep lures : 
Frail neophyte, to whom is sure 
Your careless word, the thing you do, 
Who knows, you deem, no law but yours. 


The tendril love, the childish trust, 
The guidance of a hand and voice, 
These is it given us to know; 
But O not ours from out the dust 
To build the dream or know the choice, 
The way the little feet will go: 
These are not ours, not ours to know. 
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The Child 


O child, O little child at play, 
We may not fathom what you are, 
But in the silence hold you fast 
For that you come from far away, 
And that your bourne is set afar— 
A pilgrim-dove that hovers past. 





O Mystery and Dream that we 
May touch but never understand, 
Only this thing is ours to know: 
That on a day our eyes shall see 
The flutter of the tiny hand 
Uplift the childhood-latch and go— 
Toward Life or Death; we do not know. 





ELEANOR Downlinc. 








BOOK REVIEWS 
Curistian Monism. By Fr. Eric Wasmann, S.J. (B. O. & W. 


4/-. 

The title of this book was doubtless selected by its author to 
show how, on Catholic principles, man may become a partici- 
pator in the Divine Nature (2 Peter, i. 4). This ‘ participation’ 
Fr. Wasmann proves as regards its reality and worth, showing 
the full bearing it has on Christian life and morals. Modern 
Monism, which makes God the ‘ Substantial Unity’ and the 
one reality of the world, he rejects and condemns. It both 
destroys the real notion of God and wrecks morals, 

The author begins with the Omnipresence of God, the one 
only Self Existing Substance. ‘In Him we live and move and 
and have our being’ (Acts xvii. 28). He next discusses the 
Angels and Saints with reference to our relations to them and 
with reference to their mutual relations and their relations with 
themselves. ‘ The blessed in heaven’ (according to St. Thomas 
Aquinas) ‘ behold in the divine essence all created things having 
reference to themselves’ (p. 3). He then proceeds to view 
this world and its events from the Standpoint of Eternity—that 
everlasting and unchanging ‘ Now’ and ‘ Here.’ This leads on 
to the discussion of heaven, the ‘ beatific vision of God.’ ‘It 
rings out to us from the throne of the Lamb . . . Where I am is 
heaven’ (p. 36). The heaven to come is called ‘ yonder heaven.’ 
‘The throne of the Lamb’ here in the Blessed Eucharist is 
called ‘this heaven.’ Through Adam’s sin man fell. An ‘all 
merciful God himself came to his rescue. . . The Word was 
made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ By the strength of God 
incarnate, our Lord Jesus Christ, man ‘shall be lifted up to 
God’ (p. 40). The author goes on to show how by sanctifying 
Grace, by union of mind and will with Christ, this ‘lifting up’ 
and participation in the divine Nature is accomplished. Prac- 
tically the remainder of the book is occupied in showing how 
Christ effected this work. The virtue of the Blessed Sacrament 
is delightfully and powerfully set forth. Chapter ix will repay 
repeated reading and meditation. Page 103 gives a brief and 
able synopsis of St. Thomas’s Commentary on how we may 
‘fill up that which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ’ (Col. 
i. 24). The last chapter is not quite the same as St. Thomas’s 
teaching on ‘every creature groaneth and travaileth in pain 
even till now,’ and on the preceding verse (Rom. viii. 21-22) 
St. Thomas understands by ‘creature’ either ‘just men’ or 
‘human nature “ informed’’ by grace and not yet ‘‘ informed ”’ 
by glory or ‘‘ the elements of this world,’’’ yet Fr. Wasmann’s 
view is well worth study. It is clearly and consistently worked 
out. 

In a great book, it is hard to disagree with the author— 
yet the text, ‘ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard,’ etc. (I Cor. ii. g) 
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105) does not pertain either to ‘this nor yonder heaven’ 
but to the Incarnation. It may of course be applied to both. 
In his ‘ Christ-equation’ based on ‘as the living Father hath 
sent me and I live by the Father: so he that eateth me the same 
also shall live by me (John vi. 58, not John vi. 57 as the book 
makes it) the author writes ‘ The first of the two clauses, that 
make up the first half of the equation concerns Christ: and 
thereby constitutes an exclusively divine part—to wit the pro- 
cession of the Eternal Word from the Father’ (p. 78). Quite 
so, but does it not convey more than this? Does it not tell his 
audience that Christ as man made the succeeding statement 
both with the authority, and because such was the Will, of His 
Father? Surely it is hardly correct to say that ‘holy church 
is none other than Christ himself living on continuously’ 
(p. 103). True the mystic body of Christ and His vivifying 
merits, teaching and authority live on; but many belong to the 
‘Soul of the Church’ who belong not to the body and many 
belong to the body but not to the soul—while many belong to 
both. The context does not make the author’s meaning quite 
clear. 

In reading one almost forgets that this is a translation, 
though a less church-like style is desirable. If possible certain 
clumsy passages and frequent repetitions might be ameliorated. 
Words like ‘ Theandric, passive,’ etc. might be displaced for 
more common words like ‘Godman, suffering,’ etc. or else a 
gloss ought to be given. This would put the book within the 
competence of less educated readers. Likewise the symbols 
‘f’ and ‘v’ might be explained in a short note. Some texts 
are not given correct quotation references, and acknowledgment 
is incorrectly spelt. The old rule is when adding ‘ment’ after 
‘dg’ drop ‘e’. 

The book is thorough and breathes a deep piety, the spirit 
of which the translator has caught. We believe this to be a 
great and excellent book, written from the full life of its author. 

. B. B. 

A DavuGHTER OF CoveNTRY PaTMOoRE: Sister Mary Enristina, 
S.H.C.J. By a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus. With a Foreward by the Right Reverend Dom 
Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., Abbot of Buckfast. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 7/6.) 

An uneventful life of twenty-nine years offers material for 
scarcely more than a biographical sketch. Yet so perfectly has 
this material been handled, and so charming is the result that 
there is no question as to whether this book were worth writing. 
Moreover, despite the purposed reserve which she deliberately 
made the anchor-hold of her contemplative soul, Sister Mary 
Christina’s biography is fully justified by the spiritual profit to 
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be gained from the story of her ten years of religious life, 
wherein, in answer to her prayer ‘that she might run a long 
course in a short time,’ she ‘almost achieved at a bound the 
heights of sanctity.’ 

The book gives delightful sidelights too on the character of 
Coventry Patmore. It is more pathetic than humourous to find 
one whom many of us know only as a loftily spiritual poet, 
writing to his motherless little daughter detailed enquiries as 
to the thoroughness and regularity of her ablutions. From 
him she inherited poetic instincts and powers of appreciation, 
shown, perhaps, by the fact that almost her only secret from 
him was her own verse, which is a more or less utilitarian 
vehicle for her thought, without the true poet’s passion for 
beauty of phrase or rhythm in themselves. 

An inaccuracy noted in reviewing the Memoir of Mother 
Francis Raphael, O.S.D. (BLacKFRIARS, August, 1923) must 
again be remarked here. On p. 101, we are told that Emily 
abandoned the idea of entering Carmel ‘in favour of the mixed 
life.’ Life in a teaching Order may be rightly called ‘ mixed,’ 
if the term be taken to define a life professedly divided between 
contemplation and active work; but the writer adds ‘—that 
in which apostolic labours overflow from the fulness of con- 
templation,’ thereby showing that she has in mind the ‘ mixed 
life’ thus described in the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas, 2a, 
2@, Qu. 188, Art. 6. If the whole of this article be read, it 
will be seen that the saint refers to a directly spiritual apos- 
tolate in contradistinction to the ‘ outward occupation’ char- 
acterising the active life. A teaching Sister may give the fruit of 
her contemplation in a religious instruction. She cannot be said 
to do so directly in a lesson on geography or mathematics. 
The point is important, since such souls as Emily Patmore may 
be led to choose the active life out of generosity rather than 
attraction, simply because they are told that this is the ‘ mixed 
life,’ which is declared by such authorities as St. Thomas to be 
the most perfect. M. B. 


THE Mrractes OF Kinc Henry VI. By Ronald Knox and 
Shane Leslie. (Cambridge University Press. 12/6 net.) 

The cause of King Henry VI’s beatification, long ago set on 
foot and interrupted by the religious upheaval of the sixteenth 
century, is once more being revived and pressed forward: ‘the 
Canonisation of his contemporary Joan of Arc has inspired 
some of those who have eaten King Henry’s bread to enquire 
if the process cannot be completed in his holy case even at 
this lapse of time.’ 

Since the proving of miracles, wrought by the candidate 
for the honours of saintship, is a necessary part of the elaborate 
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Reviews 
process of beatification, Father Ronald Knox and Shane Leslie 
have edited and translated a manuscript in the British Museum 
setting forth twenty-three miracles, worked by means of King 
Henry’s intercession. There are actually a hundred and thirty- 
eight miracles recorded in this truly remarkable document, but 
only twenty-three have been verified and can therefore be 
regarded as authentic for purposes of the process in Rome. 

Fr. Ronald Knox’s translation of the Latin record into easy 
idiom makes excellent reading and is sometimes not without 
a flavour of humour. For instance Thomas Fuller ‘of the 
Hamlet of Hammersmith’ was innocently sentenced to death 
and actually hanged, but the rope did not do its work when 
Thomas besought King Henry and, after hanging for an hour 
from the gallows, he was taken down alive (p. 89). William 
Bartram, who was injured while playing football, was subse- 
quently restored to health when he had seen the glorious King 
Henry in a dream. This miracle gives the monastic chronicler 
the opportunity for making severe strictures upon this popular 
form of sport: it is ‘a game, I say, abominable enough, and 
in my judgment at least, more common, undignified and worth- 
less than any other kind of game, rarely ending but with some 
ye ia or disadvantage to the players themselves.’ 
p. 131). 

Homely accidents like plumstones in nostrils, bursting 
barrels of wine, little boys falling into streams and into the 
fire, the page-boy of the Abbess of Burnham falling from a 
tree on his head, children swallowing coins, etc., etc. are all 
the occasions for miraculous intervention which is attributed 
to King Henry’s saintly influence. 

All who are interested in the addition of another English 
king to the Calendar should read this book and do all they 
can to further the cause which its publication is intended to 
promote. B. D. 


Tue Conressions or St. AuGustine in the Translation of Sir 
Tobie Matthew, Kt., revised and amended by Dom Roger 
Hudleston, O.S.B. with an Introduction by the same. The 
Orchard Books, B.O.W.  5/-.) 

Sir Tobie Matthew, as his monastic editor points out in his 
Preface, wrote his translation within ten years of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible, publishing in 1620, so that his English has 
some of the good qualities of the latter, and forms the best 
basis of a true equivalent to the rhetorical habit of the great 
convert himself. But Sir Tobie’s Latin original was a faulty 
transcription, as in the passage in Book IV, Chapter III, where 
‘de paginis poetae cuiuspiam ’ is turned into ‘ de paganis, etc.,’ 
and is translated by him, ‘some of the poets among the 
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Pagans.’ This edition aims at something like final accuracy 
without departing from that style which is the best repro 
duction in English of the vocal appeal of St. Augustine’s 
Latin. Later versions are more critical than Sir Tobie’s, but 
some are revisions of revisions, and this means dilution even to 
disappearance of flavour. Here is the first English version of 
the Ambrosian hymn quoted in the twelfth chapter of the ninth 
book : 
‘Thou God Creatour of us all, 

Guiding those Orbes celestiall 

Do’st cloath the Day with clearest light ; 

Appointing sleep to come, by Night, 

Which may our weakened limmes restore 

To strength of labour, as before ; 

And ease our overcharged Mindes, 

Of that sad care which there it findes.’ 


And here is the same in a modern Anglican translation, revised 
as usual: 

‘Thou God Who hast created all, 

And hold’st the outspread sky in thrall 

Who deck’st the day with beauteous light, 

With gracious slumber robest the night ; 

That so, to wearied limbs sweet rest 

For daily tasks may bring new zest, 

And comfort minds worn out with grief 

While sorrow’s burdens find relief.’ 


In the famous Chapter XI of Book XI the much revised 
version has: ‘ Will ye here bury your mother?’ for ‘ Here shall 
ye lay your mother.’ 

Enough has been said to show that this new edition is in 
many ways the most desirable of all, preferable on many 
grounds to the other versions, and in form very handy and even 
daimty, the small type being at once beautiful and legible. And 
Dom Roger Hudleston can be trusted for accuracy. J.O’C. 


‘CONTEMPORARY CRITICISMS OF Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. Collected 
and edited by John Ker Spittal. (London, John Murray, 
1923. 16/- net.) 

This book of some four hundred closely-printed pages, sump- 
tuously produced, with an excellent portrait by Reynolds, and 
a good Index, is claimed on the wrapper as being ‘ a Johnsonian 
find’ and as throwing new light on the great man. As such 
we settled down to read it with enjoyment. We had anticipa- 
tions of delightful letters recently unearthed, and conversations 
Happily recorded by unknown Boswells; we looked to hear the 
lofty criticisms of Lord Chesterfield, the scornful comments of 
Horace Walpole, the prim judgments of Hannah More, the 
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fluttering flatteries of Miss Burney, the condescensions of Mrs. 
Montagu, the wrathful words of the ‘female historian’ Mrs. 
Macaulay, the impotent anger of ‘Ossian’ Macpherson. It 
seemed too good to be true! 

And in the event, to our disappointment all that we did find 
was a painstaking textual reproduction of innumerable ponder- 
ous articles of the ‘Monthly Review,’ on Dr. Johnson, his 
works, and his biographers, culled from some fifty-two volumes 
of that now defunct publication. Criticism by the ton, heavy 
as lead, mistaken sometimes, often wrong-headed, and fre- 
quently emphatically repudiated by the verdict of posterity, it 
is all here. Most of the writers of it belong to the pre-Boswell 
era; that is to say, they do not know Johnson as we are 
privileged to know him. Although so near to his period, some 
of them even contemporary with him, Johnson is to them but a 
shadow, while to us (thanks to Boswell) he lives, and will live 
to the end of time. Yet, even such as they are, it is well to 
have these opinions of him collected together in this one volume. 

By far the most interesting part of the book is that dealing 
with Johnson's ‘ official biographer,’ Sir John Hawkins. Who 
would nowadays wish to read Hawkins’s Life of Johnson? Has 
anyone ever taken the trouble to reprint it since 1787, when it 
reached a second edition? And yet, had there been no James 
Boswell of Auchinleck, we might have been glad of it! It is 
made mince-meat of here, in all its six hundred and two pages. 
A vast commonplace book, a lampoon of everybody and every- 
thing, a maze of superfluous notes, it is worthy of a writer 
who could declare his own hero an incompetent critic, Addison 
inane, and Swift illiterate. It shows no unity of design; when 
a favourite topic or a familiar name comes in his way the honest 
knight flies off at a tangent for four or five pages, sometimes 
more, and Johnson is forgotten. He gives you almost every- 
thing, except what he set out to tell you. A dull, tedious 
writer was the quondam Chairman of the Middlesex Sessions; 
his work is ‘a chaos of matter, and Johnson lies buried under 
the load.’ But his little egotisms, his vast ignorances, his 
affected rigid moralism, his attempts at criticism, the malevo- 
lence of his mind, are not a little interesting and sometimes are 
even amusing. They are all duly pilloried by the Monthly 
Reviewers, who in the end devoutly thank God they have done 
with Sir John Hawkins and need never read him any more. 
We ourselves have much the same feeling with regard to the 
Monthly Reviewers, of whom Dr. Johnson himself once said 
that they were impartial enough, but dull men, who did not 
write from their own minds, and if Christians at all, were 
Christians with as little Christianity as might be. For this 
sharp criticism there is much evidence in these pages. 
Ropert Bracey. 
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pe A Frivotity. By Ronald A. Knox. (Methuen, 
7/6. 

The scene of this book is a remote country house in the 
Highlands, the characters a very strangely assorted crowd of 
lively, and for the most part, intelligent people, and the story 
is just the record of their talks and discussions carried on with 
all the brilliance and wit that one would expect from the 
creations of Fr. Ronald Knox’s pen. You are introduced to 
exactly the types you would expect to meet in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich—the Broad Church Canon, the youthful 
High Church curate, the doctor who dabbles in psycho-analysis, 
the ‘literary ’ man, two Catholics, a foreign Count who ought 
to be a Catholic, and, to omit many others, a Catholic priest 
who flits in and then out again and, without contributing much 
in the way of brilliant talk himself, provides a topic of con- 
versation when (to his own apparent relief) he has made his 
escape from the highbrow atmosphere. All these interesting 
people, as any rational beings would if they were boxed up 
together for a week with nothing else to do but amuse them- 
selves and while away the time with talk, instinctively drift 
from their games and genial fooling into discussions upon the 
only eternally interesting topic on earth, namely, religion. 


One can almost see ‘the gentleman with the dish-cloth’ 
who goes round cleaning stained-glass windows pricking up 
his Protestant ears for the padding of the cloven hoof. All 
this frolicsome sprightliness, he might say, is but an artful 
artifice to cajole the innocent into the Roman net: it is just a 
new variant of an old trick: the author is a Jesuit in disguise, 
to be precise a Jesuit in cap and bells: moreover, the un- 
sightly orange-coloured blobs, freely sprinkled all over the 
‘ jacket’ of the book, are only a cunning device to camouflage 
a tract. 


It would be wise not to believe the gentleman until you 
have read the book—and be sure you do read it. No, you will 
not find yourself being preached to. No one is received into 
the Church. The Catholics in the book are not exactly com- 
pellingly attractive. 

Just those questions that are being asked everywhere by 
everyone are stated and answered, only more artistically, more 
humanly and with more humour than they are usually dealt 
with in real life or in the sometimes unreal polemical books. 


The temptation to quote will be sternly resisted in the hope 
that everyone will secure his (or her) own copy of what we 
consider to be Fr. Ronald Knox’s best piece of work. 

B.D. 
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